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ISCUSSION on matters of art and 

7 architecture can lead to endless 
controversy unless certain norms and 
standards are established at the outset. 
The normal evolution of a creative point 
of view assumes an understanding, on 
the part of the beholder, of basic prin- 
ciples which can then be used as a yard- 
stick that will make it possible for the 
layman to avoid the pitfalls of pseudo- 
archaeology or pseudo-modernism. The 
articles in this issue do establish such 
norms and standards and ought to pro- 
vide readers of LirurcicaL Arts with 
material with which they will be able to 
appreciate current trends. The essay by 
Monsignor Reynold Hillenbrand, rector 
of the seminary of Saint Mary of the 
Lake, Mundelein, Illinois, on Pius 
XIQs encyclical on the mystical body of 
Christ sets the tone of the contents of 
this issue, because an understanding of 
the liturgy is a sine qua non for the archi- 
‘tect who wishes to plan a church. An 
account of basic notions concerning the 
study of architecture is the next step, 
and this phase is treated by Howard 
Dearstyne, an architect by profession and 
at present head of the art department at 
Lawrence College, Appleton, Wiscon- 
sin. Mr Dearstyne holds a degree in 
architecture from Columbia University 
and was a pupil of Mies van der Rohe at 
the Bauhaus, Dessau, Germany. The 
‘curator of paintings at the Philadelphia 
/Museum of Art, Mr Henry Clifford, 
offers an insight into an appreciation of 
contemporary painting, and Mr Theo- 
-dore Brenson, a well-known etcher and 
painter writes of art and education. The 
building of a chapel is described by Mr 
Victor Hammer, who combines in him- 
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self the talents of architect, painter, and 
sculptor. Mr Hammer is also an interna- 
tionally known typographer and the 
designer of the Hammer uncial. The spe- 
cial four-page illustrated section of the 
exhibition of religious art held at the 
Dayton Institute of Arts from April 11 
to June 1 records an important step 
forward; and it is hoped that the Dayton 
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city fathers will sponsor other exhibi- 
tions of this kind in years to come. 

The plan to erect ten small churches 
in the Kansas City diocese is another 
indication of a very welcome change 
in church building procedure. It is a fine 
opportunity to prove what can be done 
by intelligent codperation under the 
guidance of a far-sighted prelate. 


The Life of the Liturgy 


The Very Reverend REYNoLD HILLENBRAND 


T HAS been said that long after the 
relation of Pius XII to this war has 
become dimmed, his name will live in 
undiminished distinction as the author 
of the encyclical on the mystical body. 
It is a major doctrinal pronouncement 
as in fact many encylical letters are. 
But this one deals with root doctrine — 
Christ, the complete Christ, Christ and 
His members, the Church. Because it 
does, it has indeed an importance for all 
times. 

In one sense the appearance of the 
encyclical was deeply moving. It was 
such a clear contact of men with the 
voice of Peter — not infallible, but au- 
thoritative. The glorious doctrine had 
been in the Church ever since the real- 
ity of the mystical body began on the 
Cross, and even before, because Christ 
had spoken of the living vine and its liv- 
ing branches the night before He died. 


But the truth, tremendous as it was, suf- 
fered an eclipse. With its reémerging in 
recent years, controversy on unsettled 
points was to be expected. The encycli- 
cal has laid low some of the controver- 
sial issues, and as a result we are witness 
to the living response of the church to 
her visible head. ‘Theologians surrender 
their opinions, held for years, and bow 
to the voice of Pius. This is a heartening 
manifestation of the unfailing Church 
and a fresh, comforting evidence that we 
are established upon a rock. 

No encyclical, it is safe to say, has re- 
ceived so much attention with the pos- 
sible exception of the pronouncement on 
marriage in 1930. This, in itself, attests 
to the enormous interest that has been 
growing, quite everywhere in the Church 
since the turn of the century, and very 
particularly since the first war ended in 
1918. An absorbing account of the 
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mounting interest is to be found in a pref- 
ace to a bibliography of magazine arti- 
cles on the mystical body in Theological 
Studies, May, 1942. The interest in the 
doctrine grew phenomenally in the 
twenties and continued to grow until 
the late thirties. It was a diversified in- 
terest. People everywhere were explor- 
ing the ramifications and deductions of 
the doctrine, though many of them are 
found in Saint Paul, who couched them 
in language of inimitable vigor and 
clarity. It is immensely consoling toknow 
that the Holy Ghost has been breathing 
on the souls of men and that as a result 
we have seen, in our day, the resurgence 
of this doctrine with the tremendous re- 
newal of faith, of vision, and of apostolic 
temper which it has meant. 

In the very opening paragraph Pius 
insists on the value of the doctrine for the 
minds of men. And a little later he is at 
pains to indicate that a fear of the doc- 
’ trine — an empty fear, he calls it — has 
prompted some to “‘fight shy of it as of a 
beautiful but forbidden fruit of Para- 
dise.” He replies in a sentence impres- 
sively brief and emphatic. “It is not so.” 
“Mysteries revealed by God,” he goes 
on to say, “cannot be harmful to men; 
nor should they remain as treasures 
hidden in a field, useless.”” That is why 
there has been such a dogged attempt to 
wrest, with light from Heaven, clear 
meanings and applications from the 
doctrine. That effort, carried over two 
generations, culminates in the encyclical 
which magnificently elaborates the 
doctrine. 

Indeed, the Holy Father confesses 
that he was drawn to write the letter 
because of the “surpassing magnifi- 
cence” of the truth. But he notes an ad- 
ditional reason, ‘“‘the circumstances of 
the present hour.” The world needs this 
particular doctrine as it has seldom 
needed it. In fact, in the providence of 
God, this has been the great reason why 
it has emerged in our time. The Vatican 
Council planned to deal with it. But the 
hour had not come. It came in 1943 in 
the days of Pius XII when the whole 
world was at war. It came then because 
the truth of the mystical body is pecul- 
iarly fitted to meet the needs of our 
time. We are the tragic inheritors of an 
individualist mentality. The mystical 
body meets the challenge. We are 
threatened with a reaction, the col- 
lectivist mentality. The mystical body 
meets the challenge. In a dozen other 
ways, which Pius points out, the mysti- 
cal body responds to the call of our tragic 
hour. 


ONE ELEMENTARY idea is restated 
in the encyclical: the mystical body is 
the Church. Despite the clarity with 
which Saint Paul and the theologians 
affirmed this, there was an occasional 
voice lifted to say that one should preach 
rather the Catholic Church than the 
mystical body. Possibly this is under- 
standable in the light of an unawareness 
of what the doctrine really meant. For- 
tunately this encumbering attitude is 
now swept away. The words of the Holy 
Father are most solemn: “If we would 
define and describe this true Church of 
Jesus Christ . . . we shall find no ex- 
pression more noble, more sublime or 
more divine than the phrase which calls 
it ‘the mystical body of Jesus Christ.’ ” 

The origin of the mystical body is no 
longer a matter of controversy. A good 
many writers had thought that the body 
was born on Pentecost Day, because on 
that day, with the flaming of tongues, 
the Holy Ghost, as the soul of the body, 
was sent into it, uniting head to mem- 
bers. The theory fell in with the popu- 
lar idea of Pentecost as the birthday of 
the Church. We now know that the 
mystical body began on the Cross. Pius 
is explicit on the point. “‘If our Saviour, 
by His death, became in the full and 
complete sense of the word the head of 
the Church, it was likewise through His 
blood that the Church was endowed 
with that fullest communication of the 
Holy Spirit through which . . . she is 
divinely illumined.” “The Church which 
He founded by His blood, He strength- 
ened on the day of Pentecost. . . . He 
wishes to make known and proclaim His 
spouse through the visible coming of the 
Holy Spirit.” 

So the controversy is stilled. The 
Holy Ghost was sent upon the body at 
the moment when it was born into the 
world through the death of Christ. Not 
only is it satisfying to know the truth, 
but the doctrine is one of exceedingly 
great beauty. The Cross was the re- 
demptive sacrifice, the central point of 
all history, the pivotal moment of all 
human living. At that transcendent mo- 
ment, the body of the redeemed was 
completed: Christ, men, and the Holy 
Spirit; head, members, and soul. Cal- 
vary is richer in content for our know- 
ing that the Holy Ghost was poured 
forth at the moment of redemption. 
And consequently, the mass, which re- 
news Calvary, is fraught with yet an 
other association, for it recalls not alone 
the death of Christ’s physical body but 
the birth of His mystical body. 

This is a magnificent truth. Christ 
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died to Himself, sacrificed self in pain; 
the mystical body was born. Christ died; _ 
His mystic self began to live. The life of * 
the physical body was extinguished; the — 
life of the mystical body began to pulse. — 
Christ died; He began to multiply. The 
seed fell into the ground; it remaine 
not alone; it increased a million-fold 
He was lifted up; He began to draw al 
things to Himself, in the most literal of 
senses — to Himself in the living, or- 
ganic union of His mystical body. 

If, therefore, the importance of Pente- 
cost seems reduced, we find Calvary en- 
hanced. We find the whole economy of 
redemption, the whole history of the 
divine life in our race, centered in 
Christ on the Cross. For it was on Cal- 
vary that Christ poured forth upon the 
whole world His spirit, the spirit of life, 
as the soul of His body, which is the 
mystic extension of Himself into space 
and time. With that blessed ninth hour 
on Calvary, the third hour on Pentecost 
Day has an organic connection, for 
Christ in Heaven sent His spirit visibly 
to manifest to the world the invisible 
outpouring and further to fortify the 
body, so recently born and confronted 
with all the vicissitudes of history before 
its eventual full growth and triumph. 

This is a great liturgical encyclical. It _ 
has been nothing short of enormously dif- __ 
ficult to speak the language of the lit- 
urgy, because the underlying doctrine of 
the whole Christ was not understood. It _ 
had been insufficiently treated in the 
seminary curriculum until quite re- 
cently and as a consequence was not the 
staple of preaching that it was on the © 
tongue of Saint Paul and that it might 
well have been at all times. The en- 
cyclical will go a long way toward cor- | 
recting that situation. 

On the other hand, Pius analyzes the 
contributing causes why the doctrine 
has been the characteristic doctrine of | 
our time. As the first cause he adduces 
the liturgy. The reason is clear. The 
liturgy had to elucidate the doctrine of 
the mystic Christ for without it the lit- 
urgy was unintelligible. He cites two 
other factors: frequent communion (the 
most important element of active par- 
ticipation) and devotion to the Sacred __ 
Heart (the feast of which is now in rank 
the equal of Christmas). The only other 
reason he gives, and it is important, | 
is the series of recent documents on — 
Catholic action. Pius XI had insisted 
that Catholic action would grow out of 
a deep sense of the mystical body, in 
which every member would have to _ 
transfuse the divine life he had to others. _ 
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Pius XII repeats the same thought beau- 
tifully in the new encyclical. 

The effect of the document in the in- 
terests of the liturgy cannot be easily 
overstated. It has cut away encum- 
brances, wherever they may have gath- 
ered: decrying frequent confession; 
minimizing private, and especially mental, 
prayer; avowing that prayers should be 
addressed only to the Father through 
Christ and not to Christ directly. These 
are errors. It is altogether necessary to 
know them in order to avoid them. It is 
also altogether unnecessary to be pre- 
occupied with them to the neglect of the 


truth. Nothing is more stifling. Error is 


something hideous; it is something foul. 
Pointing to it is important only because 
it vindicates the truth. The truth itself 
nourishes and exalts and leads to God. 
In this case, nothing short of the mysti- 
cal body is the glorious truth. 

In addition, the new encyclical will 
help to strike the right balance between 
the juridical structure of ‘the Church 
{the old “apologetics” approach, heav- 
ily emphasized hitherto) and the glori- 
ous inner reality, which is surpassingly 
superior. It will also enable us to see the 


‘pressing importance of preaching in 


season and out the doctrine of the divine 


life, for the body lives the very life of God 


communicated to it by Christ and His 
spirit. This is the life of the second, the 
greater, birth. This is the new life, in the 
sense of the old, old life restored, which 
makes us new men, dead to our old 


selves. Indeed, Christ and His spirit and 
His members, divinely alive, are “fone 


new man,” in the beautiful phrase Pius 
XII uses twice. 
_A social sense — a sense of corporate- 


‘ness — is one of the necessities of our 


times. It will grow out of social prayer. 


And that in turn will grow out of a vivid 


sense of the mystical body. Pius XII 
calls it ‘“‘Christ’s social body”? no fewer 
than a half-dozen times. We are a social 


‘unit, a corporate group, a living com- 


munity —in Christ. We are divinely 


kin, divinely one — in Christ. Contrib- 


uting to this thought is the stress the 
Holy Father lays on the social nature of 


the sacraments, which is very important _ 


to the liturgy. Two of the sacraments, of 
course, provide for social needs: orders 


‘and matrimony. But the others are so- 


cial, too. By baptism we enter Christ’s 


- social body. Confirmation is for the body, 
looks to its defense and development. 


By confession we are enabled, in the 
words of Pius, “to ‘remove from other 


members of the mystical body all dan- 
gers of contagion or rather to afford them 


the tonic of virtuous example.” By 
communion, again in the words of Pius, 
“the faithful . . . in a divine, ineffable 
way are brought into union with each 
other and with the Divine head of the 
whole body.” 


‘THIS EMPHASIS on the social na- 
ture of the sacraments — chiefly on 
communion as a part of the great social 
sacrifice —is something which those 
interested in the liturgy have long in- 
sisted upon. For men need to think, 
more and more, of themselves as mem- 
bers of Christ’s social body and so to 
divest themselves of the damaging rem- 
nants of a self-engrossed individualism, 
which is an imposing phrase for selfish- 
ness. They will learn this from the sacri- 
fice, above all, but also from the sacra- 
ments which build up the body socially. 

One of the paragraphs in the encycli- 
cal will make liturgical history. It deals 
with the mass and makes no fewer than 
nine points about it. These are best 
given in summary fashion. 


(1) The sacrifice gives special evidence of our 
union with Christ, the head. 

(2) It gives similar evidence of our union 
among ourselves. 

(3) The priest acts not only in the person of 
Christ but of the whole mystical body and 
of each member. 

(4) The priest’s word alone effects the conse- 
cration. 

(5) Through the hands of the priest, the peo- 
ple, with one desire and one prayer, offer 
Christ, the victim, to the Father. 

(6) They offer him as a victim of praise and 
propitiation for the Church’s universal 
needs. 

(7) On the Cross Christ offered Himself as the 
head of the whole human race to his 
Father. 

(8) In similar fashion in the mass Christ offers 
Himself as the head of the Church. 

(9) He offers not only Himself, but in Himself 
He offers His mystical members as well. 


This liturgical doctrine is the food for 
which people are famished. We need, for 
example, to insist increasingly more on 
the corporate nature of the mass: that 


we do it together, not merely singly - 


with Christ. The mass is special evidence 
of our union among ourselves, says 
Pius, for in the mass the three great ac- 
tions — offering, sacrificing, eating, and 
drinking — are all corporate actions. 
What the Pope says about the priest 
differentiates him, in kind as well as de- 
gree, from the laymen who share the 
priesthood of Christ through the seals of 
baptism and confirmation (though this 
sharing is nowhere mentioned in the en- 
cyclical). ‘The priest alone represents 
both Christ and the people, and he alone 
is vested with consecrating power, 


which (an horror of unimaginable pro- 
portions) he can use sacrilegiously if he 
so chooses. The corporate element is 
again clear. The priest acts for the whole 
mystical body. The mass is the sacrifice 
of the whole body. The people, there- 
fore, through the hands of the priest 
offer up Christ with one desire and one 
prayer. 

As a corollary, and a very comforting 
truth, each person has a part in every 
mass in the world, for the priest offering 
mass acts for him. Somewhere in the 
world at every moment, the great sacri- 
fice is taking place. In that sacrifice, 
each member plays his part. 

What is commonly forgotten is that 
the mass is much more than mere peti- 
tion sent to the Father in Heaven. It is 
the sacrifice, and sacrifice is adoration 
and praise and reparation and giving of 
thanks. Pius XII reinforces this once 
more when he calls Christ a “‘victim of 
praise and propitiation.”’ Praise is so 
necessary these days, because the world 
has grown so self-centred. And any 
prayer which does not contain as much 
of self as petition does seem to many 
very much like a waste of time. Praise is 
un-sélf-centred because it is God- 
centred. As for propitiation, a world at 
war is witness to the sheer necessity of it. 
Nowhere is there sufficient evidence of a 
sense of guilt and consequent sense of 
making reparation to the offended and 
punishing God. The sacrifice is our 
propitiation, and people must return to 
it. 

Very important, too, is the Pope’s 
stating that Christ offers His mystic 
members to His Father as well as Him- 
self. This should lay at rest the thought 
that we are not in a true sense victims 
at mass. We are offered at the mass 
along with Christ the victim. Sharing in 
the mass, therefore, implies both the 
active element: I offer, because I share 
the priesthood; and the passive element: 
I am offered as a victim. 

All members of Christ mystic, says 
Pius XII, have ‘“‘an obligation of work- 
ing hard and constantly for the upbuild- 
ing and increase of this body.”’ No more 
effective way exists than to bring people 
more actively into the liturgy — closer 
to Christ in His sacrifice which is theirs 
with Him, closer to Christ in the other 
riches which stem from the altar. They 
will then have not only a profound con- 
viction of their living oneness with 
Christ and one another, but also a 
“burning love” for Christ’s mystical 
body and a “sense of glory” in being 
incorporated into His mystic self. 
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NEW SPACE CONCEPTION IN ARCHITECTURE — SKETCH BY MIES VAN DER ROHE 


Basic Teaching of Architecture 


RCHITECTURE is an art, one of 
the cardinal forms of human spirit- 
ual expression. It is founded upon the 
satisfaction of physical functions and is 
developed out of physical materials used 
in accordance with physical laws. These 
factors are the fundamental determi- 
nants of the internal arrangement of the 
spaces of a building and its external 
form. The architect investigates and de- 
termines the nature of these physical 
factors, designs in accordance with them 
and, through the play of his creative in- 
sight upon these material factors, ele- 
vates them in the resulting organism, 
the building, to the realm of the spirit. 
This de-materialization, or sublimation, 
of the material means is accomplished 
by bringing the various elements of this 
structural organism into exact and 
spiritually significant interrelationship. 
The degree of success attained by the 
architect in giving spiritual significance 
to creations in his field will depend, as it 
does in any field of creative activity, 
upon his mastery of his means and the 
extent of his spiritual understanding. 
The rich legacy of buildings left to us 
by the master builders of the past and 
still having the power to move us pro- 
foundly bears witness to the fact that 
these men understood the principles un- 
derlying architecture. They knew that 
buildings must grow organically out of 
the nature of the functions to be satisfied 
and of the materials employed in their 
construction. It is only in modern times 
(we would be justified in saying that the 
decline began with the renaissance in 
Italy, despite the great talent of its 
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architects) that architects lost sight of 
these principles. Ignorance or neglect of 
any order-giving principle in their work, 
led architects, by the end of the nine- 
teenth century, to the construction of 
still-born structures, false in conception 
and devoid of spiritual significance. 
Meanwhile, however, new materials, 
principally steel and reinforced con- 
crete, with vast new structural poten- 
tialities, had been introduced and de- 
veloped. Architects exploited these new 
materials, but in ways which belied 
their nature, as when they decorated 
steel skeletons with the once-structural 
forms of gothic architecture and erected 
Greek temples on the tops of skyscrapers. 
Consequently they remained blind to 
the new possibilities for aesthetic ex- 
pression inherent in them. A few men of 
exceptional insight, like Louis Sullivan 
and Frank Lloyd Wright in this coun- 
try, August Perret in France, H. P. Ber- 
lage in Holland and Otto Wagner in 
Austria sought to find the way to a sound 
new architecture in a return to those 
fundamental principles which made 
architecture a living thing in the past. 
This meant to them developing archi- 
tecture out of its function and out of the 
nature of the materials of which it is 
built. But like the architects of their day, 
the majority of those practicing now 
have failed to win their way back to an 
understanding of these fundamental 
principles. As a result, the “modern” 
architecture of the present is quite as 
eclectic and false as the buildings de- 
signed by the architectural plagiarists of 
the past generation. 
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Our architectural schools reflect the 
still reigning misconceptions. Most of 
them are seeking to teach the funda-_ 
mentals of a new architecture but they — 
have not succeeded in rediscovering 
these fundamentals. The only school — 
with which I am acquainted which ~ 
bases its teaching on sound principle is _ 
the Department of Architecture of the — 
Illinois Institute of Technology in Chi- 
cago. Ludwig Mies van der Rohe, the — 
head of this school, is a man of deep © 
insight into the problems of architec- _ 
ture, who was known long before his ar- 
rival in this country for the creation of © 
buildings and the publication of archi- — 
tectural projects which have become 
landmarks in the progress toward a new 
and living architecture. When he came 
here from Germany in 1938 to take over 
direction of the architectural school of 
the then Armour Institute of Technol- 
ogy, he brought with him two close 
associates, Ludwig Hilberseimer and 
Walter Peterhans. Mr Hilberseimer* 
is an architect and city planner, widely 
known, here and in Europe, for his life- _ 
long fight for rational planning, and Mr 
Peterhans, an unusually gifted artist and 
philosopher, who has achieved in his — 
work and in his thinking an integration _ 
of the three ostensibly disparate fields of 
mathematics, philosophy, and art. These 
men had worked with Mies van der 
Rohe, when the latter was head (the 
last director) of the now defunct Bau- 
haus in Dessau, Germany, in its time the — 


* Hilberseimer’s latest book, “The New : 
City, Elements of Planning,” will appear 
shortly, ve 
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~ most vital of the modern schools of art 
and architecture which grew up after 


Ss 


the first world war. These three col- 
leagues have developed at the Illinois 
Institute a course of architectural study 


_ whose eventual effect upon the teaching 
and practice of architecture in this coun- 
try promises to be profound. 


Usk 


For Mies van der Rohe genuine edu- 


_ cation in any field should serve two ends. 
_ First, it should equip the individual to 


meet the material demands of living. 


- But beyond this, it should assist in the 


_ progressive unfolding of the innate po- 
~ tentialities of the individual and in the 
“maturing and blossoming forth of his 


spirit. It will thereby lead him from the 
caprice and irresponsibility of opinion to 
that recognition of obligation which 
proceeds from insight. It will guide him 
out of the world of the accidental into 
the realm of spiritual order, where, ac- 


cording to Saint Augustine, equal and 
unequal things are disposed of in such 
wise that each receives its rightful place. 

Just as in the physical world all things 
grow and reach fulfillment in accord- 
ance with the laws of their inner nature, 
Mies van der Rohe affirms that in like 
manner all of man’s creative activities 
must be guided by the principles inher- 
ent in the things done. In the field of 
architecture this involves the determina- 
tion of the true purpose for which one 
builds, recognition of the character of 
the materials out of which one builds, 
and building in such a way that the pur- 
pose is fulfilled and the potentialities of 
the materials brought to their fullest 
realization. The latter signifies trans- 
muting these materials into bearers of 
spiritual meaning. When architecture 
takes shape in this manner, when it 
grows organically out of inner necessity, 


MIES VAN DER ROHE OF CAMPUS FOR ILLINOIS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. THE FIRST BUILDING, A 
-MATERIALS-TESTING LABORATORY, WAS COMPLETED LAST YEAR, A SECOND LABORATORY IS UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


it will be and will appear to be genuine. 
Nothing further need be done to it or 
added to it to make it beautiful, since it 
has been founded on the truth, and, as 
Saint Thomas Aquinas expressed it, 
“Beauty is the radiance of the truth.” 


UNDERSTANDING of the field of 
architecture and their long experience 
in teaching have enabled Mies van der 
Rohe and his associates to develop their 
programme of studies to the point where 
each subject contributes directly to the 
goal which they have set, and where 
everything accidental and non-essential 
has been eliminated. The course at the 
Illinois Institute is a four year one and 
the curriculum includes all of the sub- 
jects taught in architectural schools 
elsewhere. The superiority of this school 
over the others lies in the aim of the 
teaching and in the manner in which 
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PORTION OF AN EXHIBIT AT THE ILLINOIS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY OF COLLAGE PLATES MADE BY STUDENTS IN 
THE COURSE IN VISUAL TRAINING CONDUCTED BY WALTER PETERHANS. THE PLATES ARE STUDIES IN THE RELA- 
TIONSHIPS OF FORMS, SPACES, COLORS AND TEXTURES MADE IN THE ABSTRACT 


EXHIBIT OF WORK IN HOUSING AND CITY PLANNING MADE AT THE ILLINOIS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY BY STU- 

DENTS OF LUDWIG HILBERSEIMER. DRAWINGS ILLUSTRATE PRINCIPLES OF ORIENTATION IN RELATION TO SUN- 

LIGHT, AND PREVAILING WIND DIRECTION, AND THE PLANNING AND GROUPING OF TYPICAL HOUSING UNITS 

MODEL SHOWS SETTLEMENT UNIT WITH DWELLING GROUPS, SCHOOLS, SHOPS, FACTORIES, ETC., DEVELOPED oN 
THE BASIS OF THESE STUDIES 
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_ the courses are taught. Here, as in any 
other field, the value of a course depends 


upon the insight of the instructor and his 
ability to inspire the student to an eager 


_ search for essential things. 


The first introduction to the problems 
of proportion and the relationship of 


forms, spaces, colors, and textures is 


given at the Illinois Institute in the 


_ course called ‘‘ Visual Training,” taught 
i by Mr Peterhans. Here form and color 
- relationships are studied in the abstract 


through the making of very carefully 


considered and exactly executed collage 


_ plates composed of pieces of paper of 


+ 


_ various colors and textures cut into the 


_ desired sizes and shapes. The problems 
_ posed are definitely delimited so that 


the student concerns himself with the 
most elemental relationships of form, 
space, and color. The course gives the 
student basic preparation for the study 
of architectural design, where the prob- 
lems are necessarily much more com- 
plex. Here function and structure de- 


_ termine the sequence of spaces and the 
fundamental forms. The architect, how- 


ever, must choose the exact proportions 


and relationships of forms and spaces, 
colors, and textures. The solving of 
simple problems in the course in visual 
training is intended to develop the stu- 
dent’s sense for precise and vital aes- 


thetic relationships and to equip him 
thereby to make sound aesthetic de- 


cisions in architectural design. 


Mies van der Rohe, in his courses in 


architectural design, teaches his students 
_ to base their planning on the use of the 
building, the materials of which it is 
built, and the structural principles de- 
__ rived from the characteristics of these 
materials. The student learns building 


construction by working out the struc- 


tural details of the building he is de- 
signing. Problems in design involving 
the use of the characteristic structural 
systems of the present day, such as 


wood-frame, brick or stone masonry, 


steel frame, and reinforced concrete 
skeleton construction are assigned. One 


of the first problems given is a small 


one-story, wall-bearing brick house. The 
student begins by determining the func- 
~ tional requirements of the house and 


then proceeds to make a plan which will 


satisfy these requirements, and to de- 


velop elevations from this plan. As he 
designs the house he builds a model to 
aid him in, the visualization of the 
structure, in the form and space relation- 
ships, and in the. determination of an 
harmonious composition of the colors 
and textures of the materials used. Con- 


currently he works out, detail for detail, 
the construction of the house, designing 
the supporting members and the founda- 
tions, the floor and roof construction, 
with provision for insulation, plashing, 
etc., the dividing walls or screens of the 
interior, the details of the brick coursing 
and the fitting of window and door 
openings in the walls in conformity with 
the brick coursing, the mechanical equip- 
ment, etc. Adherence to the basic re- 
quirements of structure and function 
confines the freedom of choice to solu- 
tions in which these requirements are 
met adequately and honestly. But within 
these limitations the range of possibili- 
ties for individual expression is infinite. 

The fact of the possibility of wide 
variation within the limitations of a 
problem is well illustrated by the results 
attained in a project given recently by 
Mies van der Rohe to his advanced stu- 
dents. The problem was the design of a 
simple, three-story building of rectangu- 
lar plan using successively two different 
structural systems, namely, steel frame 
construction and reinforced concrete 
skeleton construction. In each case the 
structure was first worked out in plan 
and in elevation and the interiors de- 
veloped in conformity with the struc- 
ture. Then the facades were designed, 
and in such a way as to reveal and 
express the structure. A visitor to the 
school will be shown a series of more 
than one hundred photographs repre- 
senting solutions of the fagades. All of 
them are sound, and although they are 
related in fundamental character, no 
two solutions are the same. And Mies 
van der Rohe maintains that his students 
by no means exhausted the possibilities. 
The variety achieved here is not the 
arbitrary difference which results from 
the use of forms for form’s sake alone, 
but is comparable to the diversity that 
gives character and individuality to 
human beings, whose essential ‘“‘func- 
tion” and “structure” are constant. 

It is apparent from the above that the 
adherence to sound fundamental princi- 
ples in architectural design does not 
eliminate individual choice and personal 
expression. But the architect must play 
according to the rules of the game — it 
is not freedom but license to ignore 
them —and the rules of this game 
require of the architect that he develop 
the form of his buildings out of the func- 
tions which they serve and out of the 
nature of the materials used in their 
construction. Herein, and herein only, 
lies the opportunity for true creative 
accomplishment in architecture. 
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Whether or not a building serves well 
the ends for which it is built depends 
upon two things. In the first place, it 
must be, in itself, well designed and 
soundly built. But even when it is so 
designed and built, its effectiveness may 
be much reduced or gravely threatened 
by inadequacies or disorder in the city 
structure of which it is a part. For if the 
total urban organism is unsound, each 
part of it, each individual building will 
partake of this unsoundness. The best 
planned dwelling built in a slum district 
would scarcely be an ideal place to live, 
and our best designed and constructed 
skyscrapers lose much of their potential 
effectiveness because of the congestion 
of the quarters in which they are erected, 
and furthermore they aggravate this 
congestion. It is apparent then that our 
cities as well as our individual buildings 
must be well planned to meet adequately 
the needs of present-day living and to 
provide as well as possible for the future 
requirements of an ever-changing social 
structure. 


AT THE Illinois Institute the prob- 

lems of city and regional planning are 

studied in theoretic and practical courses 

given by Mr Hilberseimer. In the the- 

oretic courses the student becomes ac- 

quainted with the various types of city 

structure which have existed from ear- 

liest times to the present and with the 

social organisms of which they were the | 
physical expression. The cities in which 

we live are analyzed to determine the 

origins of the forms which they have 

taken and the reasons for their growth, 

and to find a basis for the prediction of 
the nature and extent of their future 

growth. 

In his courses in city planning Mr 
Hilberseimer gives his students definite 
planning problems to solve, and the 
student makes his studies both on paper 
and in model form. These problems fre- 
quently consist in the redesign of a 
portion or of the whole of some town or 
city with which the student is acquainted. 

In the reorganization of old cities and 
the design of new ones, Mr Hilber- 
seimer’s students follow principles of 
design developed by him over a course 
of years. The city structure is broken 
down into independent settlement units 
which are limited in size and contain all 
of the elements necessary to the city, 
segregated according to their function. 
The settlement units are combined into 
groups according to requirements and 
are modified as the need for this arises. 
The different groups are connected with 


” 


each other by a simplified traffic system. 
The open spaces between the different 
groups can be used for gardening and 
farming, and these, together with the 
adjoining agricultural area, enveloping 
and penetrating into the city, bring 
about the integration of the latter with 


* the countryside. A city based upon this 


flexible system can be large or small, 
and can be extended or reduced in size 
without disturbing the life of the city as 
a whole. Thus the evils which attend the 
undirected growth of our present-day 
cities are eliminated. Unlike most of the 
city planning done in this country, 
which tends to perpetuate the anti- 
quated patterns of our existing cities, 
these studies develop new types of city 
organization based upon the needs of 
present day living. 

-The Illinois Institute of Technology, 
therefore, seeks to give the student in- 
sight into the fundamental principles 


underlying both things in general and 
the specific problems of the architect 
and planner. The student’s insight as- 
sists him in the application of the prin- 
ciples to the specific problem, and, 
conversely, in the working out of the 
specific problem his insight is deepened. 
He learns that form in architecture 
grows organically out of the functions 
served by buildings and their structure, 
and that these basic material factors 
must be sublimated and incorporated 
into a spiritual entity, the work of art in 
architecture. He finds that maturing 
means attaining spiritual as well as 
physical maturity and that his every act 
in life is, to a greater or a less degree, a 
manifestation of his spirit. Since a man 
is known by his works, and since the 
chief works of an architect are the 
buildings he creates, the latter will con- 
stitute for him the measure of his spirit- 
ual growth. 


The Delight of the Innocent Eye* 


HENRY CLIFFORD 


T US think of art as something to be 
enjoyed — as one enjoys being in 
love.”’ Clive Bell, the English art critic, 
says that — and adds: “‘The first thing 
to be done is to free the aesthetic emo- 
tions from the tyranny of erudition .. . 
from the oppression of culture.” Thus 
even to begin to understand what mod- 
ern art is about we must shed our former 
prejudices and most of our formal edu- 
cation. I know this is a ruthless sugges- 
tion, but it is only when one realizes the 
complete shock value of this remark, the 
absolute necessity of drastic revaluation, 
and a new beginning in all our approach 
to art, that we shall be able to start on 
our first steps mounting to the modern 
Parnassus. 

The great French colorist Matisse, 
very early in his career, was accused by 
outraged critics of painting like a five- 
year-old child. “But that is what I am 
trying to do,” he said, ‘“‘I want to recap- 
ture the freshness of vision which is 
characteristic of extreme youth, when 
all the world is new to it.” He was trying 
to recapture the innocent eye, like 
Brancusi, the great Rumanian sculptor, 
who said, “When we are no longer chil- 
dren we are already dead.” 


Now along with this sense of delight 
through the child-like, early, or primi- 
tive approach, we must also bear in 
mind another truth in trying to grasp 
modern art. That is the fact that twen- 
tieth century art is a vital element in 
the world about us — not merely a re- 
flection of it. It is a moving force in the 
world to-day — endowed with a power 
of its own — not merely a reflection or 
imitation of nature. Art is no longer 
anecdotal, no longer sits back passively 
and tells aystory of things in the past 
tense, but is a dynamic force in itself. 
Twentieth century art is not a rest cure 
but a challenge. Painting, dormant and 
acquiescent intellectually for the past 
five hundred years, has once again come 
to the forefront as a leader in its own 
right and a vital force in modern 
thought. 

The best artists of to-day are pioneers 
in the exploration of the future quite as 
much as are our scientists and inventors. 
The subjects they choose to explore and 
their methods are often new and there- 
fore strange to us. Many of these are 
purely experimental and some will, of 
course, be discarded. A number of ex- 
amples — and even whole movements 


> 
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— have already fallen by the wayside. 
But surely cubism and futurism are en- 
titled to have their day and vogue, just 
as much as vitamins and sulphadiazene. — 
Art, like science, is growing up, progress- 
ing. If we find ourselves confused 
momentarily it is quite understandable. 
Twentieth century life is rapid, complex, 
and intricate. Yet we are all ready to ac- 
cept television and rocket planes without 
necessarily understanding them. Nine-— 
tenths of the people who keep their 
radios turned on all day haven’t the re-— 
motest idea how the miracle is per-— 
formed. If such blind faith is possible in ~ 
science, why not in art? : 

Well, the question isn’t really as easy — 
as that. But it is true that in matters of 
art nearly everyone considers himself or — 
herself an expert. A man will consult a 
doctor for his health, a priest on a ques- — 
tion of faith, a lawyer or a bank for ad- 
vice on avoiding the income tax. But 
when he has to pass on the aesthetic 
merits of a work of art, rarely does he 
stoop so low as to consult a specialist on 
the subject — an artist, a museum direc- 
tor, a scholar. Why is this? Well, when 
he comes up against a matter of taste, 
this man just knows. He’s infallible. It’s 
a question of vanity with him. He’s sure 
he knows good art when he sees it. 

Now let us consider for a moment the 
question of good and bad art. What is 
good art? What paintings and statues 
really are masterpieces and which 
are definitely bad art? Are there any © 
standards or criteria we can accept that 
are above and beyond mere personal 
taste? Nothing could be more contro- 
versial than this subject. We all have our 
ideas and we all think we are right. We 
are all so sure of our taste in these things 
that we would stake all on our own per- 
sonal opinions. How many times do we 
hear people say, ‘‘I don’t know much 
about art— but I.do know what I 
like” ! That means, “I’m going tochoose __ 
what I like in art and the rest can go 
hang.” For instance, “I do like old 
paintings — madonnas by Fra Angelico 
or Botticelli. They are really beautiful. 
But I don’t like all this new modernistic 
painting that they’re doing these days. 
How awful that art is dead in the world 
and that nobody creates anything really 
beautiful any more!” 

A great many people feel this to be 
true. So-called modern art shocks them 
and they turn back with relief to crea- 
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* Paper read at the sixth Eastern regional 
meeting of the Catholic Art Association held at 
the College of Notre Dame of Maryland, Balti- . 
more. February 2-3, 1944. 
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_tions of five hundred years ago. Now I 


should like to try to show you that the 


date of a certain art object does not 
necessarily determine whether it is good 
or bad. We must forget dates and be- 
come ruthless in trying to judge things. 


Our FIRST MISTAKE is labeling 
anything as ‘‘modern art.”’ There is no 
such thing as modern art. ‘“‘Contem- 
porary art’ would be perhaps more cor- 


_ rect. Or we might speak of the ‘‘most re- 


cent art.” Again, calling the painting 
and sculpture ‘‘modern art” and pitting 


it up against what we call “ancient art” 


-—or ‘“‘modern” versus ‘‘classic’? — is 


ee 


committing our second mistake. We 
should view the spectacle of art in our 
world in one glance; and it should have 


_ but one difference: it is either good or it 


is bad. We should be able to compare 
even the most distant examples (that is, 
distant in time) together with the most 


_ recent, and judge both of them by their 


own merits, regardless of the traditions 
behind them that have gone into their 
making, and regardless of their similari- 
ties or dissimilarities in size, shape, or 
color. In fact, they should be judged in 
an abstract, impersonal way, with no 
associations whatsoever. Two pictures 


-—or two objects — are placed before 
_you. One may be an Etruscan statue and 


the other a new painting by Matisse. 
Which is more beautiful? Or have both 
objects that quality of form — of pure 
form — ‘“‘behind which lurks the mys- 


terious significant that thrills to ec- 


stasy?” Yes—do they both possess 
significant form? 
Now “significant form” is not easily 


+ explained. In fact, it might mean talking 


far on into the night, in which case you 
might all leave this lecture with the same 
feelings as Groucho Marx, who once left 
a party saying to his hostess: “‘I’ve had a 
beautiful evening — but this wasn’t it.” 
Or like Beatrice Lillie, who has her own 


_ inimitable way of politely thanking a 


hostess, ‘Don’t think it hasn’t been a 


- wonderful party — because it hasn’t.” 


Of course, one might jump immedi- 


ately to the conclusion that by “‘sionifi- 


a 33 
cant form” one means simply “‘beauty, 


~ and we are back again at the old conjec- 


ture as to just what “beauty” really is. 
_ But in speaking of “beauty”? we must be 


wary. We must be careful not to confuse 
the beauty of a butterfly or a flower 
with that of a cathedral or painting. An 
ordinary person speaks of a beautiful 
woman, for example, and usually means 
one with a beautiful face or figure — 


_ perfect symmetry — a Sargent or Bol- 


dini type, or nowadays perhaps a Hedy 
Lamarr or Greer Garson. An artist 
speaks usually of a beautiful old hag. He 
would prefer to paint the hag — she 
would be beautiful to paint, interesting. 
His artist’s vision of her, passing through 
the crucible of his intelligence and ex- 
perience, would certainly paint her more 
beautiful than we (or perhaps even she) 
had imagined. His finished picture — 
we hope, if he is a good painter — 
would also make of her a significant 
form in his composition. You can see 
that for a painter trying to create sig- 
nificant form on his canvas a beautiful 
sunset or a beautiful woman is one of the 
most difficult subjects he could select. 
From the standpoint of painting, nature 
alone is not enough. The exact repro- 
duction of a tree or a landscape would 
naturally be little better than a photo- 
graph. The painter must of course add 
his personality. There we all agree. But 
he must do a third thing. He must make 
his composition significant. The forms 
must also mean something in themselves. 

Throughout history many people 
have confused art with imitation. Per- 
fection in copying a natural object was 
long considered the ultimate in art. The 
famous grapes of Appelles is the classic 
example. It attracted the birds, to be 
sure, but in the end must even have ex- 
asperated them as it does us to-day, 


-though for different reasons. It was 


neither food for them nor art for us. ““We 
must not imitate what we wish to 
create,” says Braque, a leader in the 
modern movement. And even in the 
nineteenth century, William Blake the 
mystic, wrote that to copy nature “‘was 
just so much manual labor.” 


Now THE Oxford dictionary de- 
fines beauty by a terse and to me most 
unsatisfactory statement: “that quality 
which affords keen pleasure to the 
senses, especially of sight.” Surely we 
have all visualized it as a richer thing 
than that. The French Larousse, being 
nearer to the Greek and therefore trying 
even more scrupulously to be nothing 
in excess, translates beauty simply as 
“T >Harmonie qui inspire l’admiration.” 
To my mind neither of these definitions 
gives us any satisfaction or help whatso- 
ever. But perhaps this is a better thing; 
for we are left standing on our own feet 
and forced to make up our own opinions 
as to what is beauty and what is not, 
what is art and what is not, what is good 
and what is bad. We know that vastly 
different periods and civilizations have 
all produced things satisfying to our 


sense of beauty. Our problem then is to 
discover the common denominator of 
them all. Why are we profoundly moved 
by the stained glass windows at Char- 
tres, and again by a Chinese bowl; by 
the mosaics of Santa Sophia in Istan- 
bul, as well as by Aztec sculpture in 
Mexico? The answer is in form, a sense 
of form, “significant” form. In each of 
these objects, lines and colors create cer- 
tain forms and relations of forms with 
the result that they each stir our emo- 
tions. These combinations of lines and 
colors — these aesthetically moving 
forms — are the one quality each of 
these works of art has in common. 

I should like to illustrate my point 
with a few examples chosen throughout 
the entire history of art. First, let us look 
at the earliest statue known, the small 
but very famous Venus of Willendorf, 
probably made about 25,000 B.c. It is 
round and fat — yet very plastic — the 
form definitely compact and significant. 
You may remember that Michelangelo 
said a statue in order to be good had to 
be able to be rolled down hill. This 
would be true of the Venus. The Venus 
is also primitive. In fact, we shall find 
that the primitive examples of all coun- 
tries are always more interesting than 
the later and more civilized, perfected 
objects. This is true of the Babylonian 
and Assyrian sculpture of 3000 B.c. And 
especially of Egyptian sculpture — 
where the famous wooden figure of the 
Sheik El-Beled, of the fourth dynasty, 
and the cross-legged scribe of the fifth 
are both superior to the later but more 
gracious portrait of Queen Nefertiti of 
the eighteenth dynasty. 

The same is true in Greece. We are 
more impressed with the archaic or for- 
mal sculpture of the seventh and sixth 
centuries B.c. than with the later and 
more naturalistic marble friezes of the 
Parthenon, where the beautiful fates 
and the very representational but justly 
famous horses already bear the seed of 
decline which terminated in the unin- 
spired Hellenistic groups of the third 
century. 

Grecian sculpture next degenerates 
into mere Roman aping, with dying 
Gauls and Gladiators, weeping Niobes 
and seried ranks of Venuses guilty both 
of form without drape and drape with- 
out form — at least significant form! 

Weare, however, pleasantly surprised 
and relieved that soon after Christianity 
gets into its stride a new hope is born in 
Egypt in the Coptic communities of the 
third to sixth centuries. The tomb paint- 
ings of Fayoum are fine form and fine 
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portraits. The sixth century also gives us 
the mosaics in Ravenna and the best of 
Byzantium, considered by some the 
highest point of all Christian art. As 
examples of significant form these 
jeweled scenes of imperial splendor, the 
courts of Justinian and Theodora at 
Ravenna, have rarely been surpassed. 
Contrary to opinions long held, recent 
evaluations of the art of the so-called 
Dark Ages show that the period from 
the sixth to the thirteenth century A.D., 
including the Byzantine ivories, Norman 
churches and Romanesque sculpture, 
was one of the world’s greatest. This 
flowering of significant form ends un- 
fortunately in Duccio and Cimabue 
though it carries through Giotto — 
Giotto, however, starts the downward 
slope of naturalism. From then on the 
gradual weakening can be traced, dec- 
ade by decade, throughout European 
painting. With the Renaissance we find 
both painting and sculpture falling again 
to the same low level of realism and un- 
necessary detail that brought about the 
end of the sculpture of Greece. It is only 
the very greatest names that survive this 
deluge of representation. Piero della 
Francesca, Botticelli in his ‘‘Birth of 
Venus,” Leonardo’s “Last Supper,” 
and of course the sculpture of Michelan- 
gelo, these are all significant. In con- 
trast, Raphael, whose fame had been 
almost greater than these, falls short of 
our standards. Such a painting as the 
*“Madonna of the Chair,’ while sweet 
and comforting to many, is disturbing to 
those who seek any meaning in form. 
From the seventeenth to the nineteenth 
century are the real dark ages when 
significant art is at its lowest ebb. It is 
only great men like El Greco and Pous- 
sin who carry on the thread. England 
definitely struck bottom. The always 
fragile aristocratic sitters of Romney, 
Reynolds and Raeburn now seem as flat 
as the figures on playing cards. But in 
France the stirrings of such individual- 
ists in the nineteenth century as Dela- 
croix, Corot and Daumier, together 
with Goya in Spain, heralded the new 
dawn that is Cézanne. And it is with this 
dawn that, from a modernist point of 
view, a whole new period of art begins 
which may turn out to be a period as 
great as Greece or as great as the By- 
zantine of the sixth century. 


WHAT WE call the new dawn — 
the great change, anything you like — 
can roughly be dated about 1875. Cé- 
zanne had then come into his full 
strength and from that date on his 


paintings revolutionized and redirected 
nearly all serious work. He was not 
alone, of course. There was Renoir and 
Degas. They had strong influence too. 
But it is Cézanne who was the first 
painter to create the so-called “‘hideous”’ 
canvases; he was the first to paint those 
ugly and shocking modern things. Let 
us substitute for the word “ugly” the 
word ‘“‘vital,”’ or ‘‘forceful.” Instead of 
seeing a modern painting only as ugly, 
try to see it as something strong and 
compelling. When you realize a picture 
is bursting out of its frame — pointing 
somewhere — compelling and _ propel- 
ling the beholder in a certain direction, 
then you are getting somewhere. 

The next time you are confronted 
with an important and original modern 
painting, look at it more closely than 
you have ever looked at any picture be- 
fore. Don’t dismiss it as something that 
tastes like medicine. Examine it line for 
line, as a blind man feels all sides of the 
objects he wishes to understand, letting 
his hands run up and down and about 
the surfaces of an object new to him, 
so let your eyes caress every line, every 
division, every form in a picture. Learn 
to isolate the various masses or forms 
that constitute a picture. Cut them out 
mentally,.as you would cut out paper 
dolls. Compare the forms on the left 
with those on the right. See how they 
balance. The form on the left may be 
large, the one on the right small. But 
the painter has balanced them by paint- 
ing the large form or area a soft pastel 
shade and the small area a strong, 
primary color. Or he may have done it 
by putting the weight of dark shadow 
on the small object and made the larger 
area feathery light. 


AFTER YOU have learned the various 
lines and divisions in the picture you 
may be said to have explored at least its 
surface rhythm. You have unconsciously 
absorbed the rhythm intended by the 
painter. This gives you a certain em- 
pathy, an “‘empathetic”’ pleasure. It is 
like going to a ballet or an opera. Real 
balletomanes emerge exhausted, having 
followed every arabesque and jetté with 
the muscles of their own bodies. I am 
not enough of an opera lover to know, 
but I am told that the real opera fan 
leaves the Metropolitan with a con- 
stricted feeling in the throat after hear- 
ing Lily Pons or Ezio Pinza. This same 
sympathy we also feel in a painting, and 
it is one of the pleasures of the game. 
But like everything in life the rewards 
are greatest for those who go in deepest. 
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Cézanne, then, started the modern 
revolution in 1875. One of the discov- 
eries that he claimed — though very 
quietly, for he never said much — was ~ 
that everything in nature can be reduced 
to the cube, the cone, and the cylinder. 
By thus reducing nature to geometric 
solids he was getting down to the back- 
bone, to the skeleton, to the really vital, 
primary facts of life and nature. ‘ 

It is interesting I think, to stop and 


consider for a moment what a painting — 
really is. I mean physically. It is a small 
area of white canvas, say two feet by 
three, absolutely plain white. The paint- 
er’s task is to cover that white expanse | 
with color and line, with form and de- { 
sign, with pattern and texture. He must — 
attract and hold our attention. He must — 
be arresting and never boring. Naturally 
a thousand elements enter into any 
creation, but roughly the success of the — 
picture depends on two things: the 
technique, the way the paint is applied, 
and the man himself, what is in his 
mind, the design he wishes*to make: his j 
vision, if you will, though it is perhaps a 
badly chosen word. Our period is not 
predominantly one of contemplation; — 
visions per se are rare to-day. But if we 
mean by vision the painter’s way of see- 
ing something, we shall be nearer. q 

Now whatever he intends to paint, — 
whether a still life, perhaps a wine glass 
and an orange on a table, or whether a — 
large landscape, he first exercises his 
power of selection. This is, of course, a __ 
faculty common to painters of all pe- 
riods. If, however, he is a twentieth | 
century painter, worthy of the name, © 
his next step will be a drastic simplifica- 
tion of his selection. He then is ready to 
start to paint, and if he told us his 
recipe for making a picture, it might be 
something like this. 

First, take an actual concrete object, 
or scene with objects. Remove all or- 
dinarily distinguishing characteristics; 
reduce them to the pure elements of 
space and volume (the cube, the cone, 
and the cylinder). 

We are now in an abstract world. In > 
this abstract world these elements should 
be perfectly organized and codrdinated 
by the sensual intelligence; that is, by 
the emotion and genius of the artist. 
They thus attain logical consistency. 

Now — next step — bring these ab- _ 
stractions back into the concrete world 
of real things, not by giving them back 
their original specific peculiarities but _ 
by expressing them in an incessantly 
varying and changing texture — that 
is, by rhythm and form relationship. 
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STAINED AND PAINTED GLASS WINDOW, “CHRIST THE WORKER,” IN CHAPEL 
IN THE DAYTON ART INSTITUTE RELIGIOUS ART EXHIBITION. THIS WIN- 
DOW AND TWO SMALLER ONES WERE DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY EMIL 
FREI AND ROBERT HARMON OF SAINT LOUIS. THE CHAPEL, AS WELL AS THE 
ENTIRE EXHIBITION, WAS PLANNED AND ARRANGED BY BARRY BYRNE. 
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BY WALTER HOUMERE 


Lent by the artist. 


‘SAINT CHRISTOPHER” 
BY FRITZI BROD 


Ol, 34 * 36 Inches. 


**CRUCIFIXION”’ 
BY MARC CHAGALL 


Oil, 62 x55 inches. 


Lent by Pierre Matisse Gallery, 
New-York City. 
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= WALKS ALONE” 
RAYMOND BREININ 


5 x 25 inches. 


by Mr. Herman Shulmann, 
York City. 


(ABOVE, LEFT) “TWO MONKS 
READING” BY ERNST BARLACH. 
(BRONZE; LENT BY THE ART IN- 
STITUTE OF CHICAGO.) (ABOVE, 
RIGHT) “ENTRY OF CHRIST INTO 
JERUSALEM” BY RICHARD SCHEIBE. 
(BRONZE; LENT BY THE ART IN- 
STITUTE OF CHICAGO.) (BELOW, 
FAR LEFT) “SAINT FRANCIS” BY 
MARIA MARTINS. (WOOD, LENT BY 
THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF 
ART, NEW YORK CITY.) (BELOW, 
NEAR LEFT) “ANNUNCIATION,” BY 
RUTH SCHAUMANN. (WOOD; LENT 
BY THE CITY ART MUSEUM OF 
SAINT LOUIS.) (BELOW, RIGHT) 
“SPIRIT OF MEDITATION” BY 
MARYLA LEDNICKA. (WOOD; LENT 
BY THE ARTIST.) 
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This last move is perhaps the most 
difficult to make clear. It is also the 
hardest to do. But at least I think this 
abbreviated recipe shows the way a 
scene is taken in by a painter through 
his eyes, is pondered by his brain, and 
then released through his brush, ready 
_ for all the world to see. 

When Cézanne first exhibited paint- 
ings illustrating his theory of reducing 
_ nature to the cube, cone, and the cylin- 
der, he showed them together with a 
group of Impressionists. This was in 
1875 and the Impressionists themselves 
were considered so extreme as to be 
impossible. But when the critics saw 
Cézanne’s work they howled: “‘He is a 
madman affected by delirium tremens,” 
one critic wrote. Another said, it was 
more than one should be expected to 
swallow, that Cézanne’s pictures were 
“dreams generated by hashish.’’ Poor, 

quiet, timid Cézanne. It was more than 
he could bear. He waited twenty years 
before publicly showing his pictures 
again. But in those twenty years other 
so-called madmen painted a great many 
strong pictures. Van Gogh, Gauguin, 
Toulouse-Lautrec and above all Seurat 
— Seurat who went even further than 
Cézanne in reducing nature to the cube, 
the cone, and the cylinder. So when 
Cézanne finally exhibited again twenty 
years later in 1895, the comments were 
calmer, though everyone was still not 
convinced. For Whistler saw them and 
left the exhibition saying, “If a six year 
old child had done them, his mother — 
if she were a good mother — ought to 
have whipped him.” The newspapers 
restrained themselves and this time only 
spoke of them as “nightmarish atrocities 
in oil”? though they did warn their lady 
subscribers against heart failure! But 
Cézanne had evidently made some prog- 
ress for he actually sold one picture out 
of the exhibition. The fact that it was 
bought by a blind man, who wanted to 
give some friends an inexpensive wed- 
- ding present, is beside the point! To-day 
that wedding present would be worth 
from $50,000 to $100,000. 

It is strange when we realize that all 
these comments by Whistler, by the 
- French critics, were all made sixty to 
seventy-five years ago. The modern 
~ movement is that old. But many people 
_ even to-day make such comments. Surely 
by this time we should be ready to ac- 
cept these paintings. Of course, one can 
go through life avoiding them com- 
pletely just as one can refuse to have a 
telephone in the house, or to travel in an 
airplane. But who is the loser? I hope I 


won’t sound over-confident when I tell 
you that both the telephone and modern 
art are here to stay. 

The airplane, in fact, has had a great 
influence on modern painting. One finds 
this very especially in the paintings of 
Picasso and Braque. The design or pat- 
tern of their most abstract cubist paint- 
ings —I speak of those they did just 
before the last war—resemble very 
much the pattern of an aerial photo- 
graph made five miles up, where we see 
the zig-zag, criss-cross plan of French 
fields, some plowed north and south, 
some east and west. The airplane has 
also made the world shrink as its speed 
increased, and we are able physically to 
include a greater variety of things in the 
space of twenty-four hours. This sense of 
speed — creating for us a more complex 
and more highly-keyed universe — is 
also reflected in Picasso’s work. The 
airman’s new eye naturally affects the 
modern painter’s eye. It is also impor- 
tant that he retain the innocent eye. 
Picasso has. Picasso, by intermittently 
leading and following throughout the 
past thirty years, has probably more 
widely increased the horizon of painting 
than any single individual in the whole 
history of art. 3 


REVIEWING then the field of pro- 
gressive painting to-day, Picasso is there- 
fore the predominant and outstanding 
figure. There are, however, besides Pi- 
casso, two large groups painting to-day, 
of whom mention should be made; the 
surréalists and the abstract or “non- 
objective” painters. Both have tremen- 
dous influence and both are enriching 
the field of painting in their own way. 
They are poles apart —or perhaps, 
more strictly, they are the north pole 
and the equator: the glacial reserve and 
pregnant silence of abstraction soaring 
to mystic heights versus the hot-blooded 
but very human revelations, unearthed 
by the surréalists from our subconscious 
mind. But both modes of painting are 
intensely dynamic. The abstractionists 
through pure form and the surréalists 
by literary association, This literary 
quality of surréalism, however, debars 
them in most cases from being included 
as significant form. As pure painting 
they fall short of the standards we out- 
lined earlier. This leaves the abstrac- 
tionists, the painters of pure form, lead- 
ers in the world to-day and the greatest 
champions of significant form. The pure 
world of an abstract painter like Mon- 
drian or a sculptor like Brancusi will 
probably never appeal to the general 


public. But it is the pure world of the 
great mystics — the world of Saint John 
of the Cross and Saint Teresa — and to 
reach it one must pass through the Dark 
Night of the Soul. This is not to make it 
seem unattainable but rather something 
worthy to be attained. 

And now the question arises, “Can the 
art of to-day be used profitably by the 
Church?” This is a very serious question 
and requires deep study and certain 
reservations. But the answer is, of course, 
yes. A thousand times yes. It is a sad 
fact that the Church has long been 
divorced from art. For centuries it was 
the greatest patron art ever had. When 
it ceded that right, it lost one of its 
greatest powers of teaching and con- 
version. In the Middle Ages stained glass 
windows and frescoes delighted the eye 
of the believer and often attracted and 
converted the unbeliever. Can that be 
said of the majority of church decoration 
to-day? The mass production statues 
and stencils that adorn our churches 
to-day are, artistically speaking, a test of 
faith for even the staunchest believer. I 
have never heard it recorded that they 
ever helped in a modern conversion. 


"THEREFORE, if conversion is im- 
portant, let us use all the forces at our 
command. I have tried to show this 
morning that the importance of modern 
art is in its power and driving force. Can 
this not be harnessed for use by the 
Church? Why do we not employ such 
great and unbelievable strength to at- 
tract and drive our point home? 

May I add one more suggestion? Al-. 
ways be humble before a modern paint- 
ing you cannot understand. In fact, we 
should be humble before all art. I do 
not mean it cynically — but humbly — 
when I remind you that Cézanne tells 
us “to talk about art is useless. Don’t be 
an art critic: paint, therein lies salva- 
tion.” Picasso also warns us: “Every- 
one,” he says, “wants to understand art. 
Why not try to understand the song of a 
bird?” 
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A Bishop Builds 


Wuen a Catholic church is built in a town which has never had one, 
it is good local news. When in ten towns which never had a Catholic 
church ten are built, that is news of regional importance. But when 
these ten churches are being built not only at the behest of the bishop of 
the diocese but are financed with diocesan funds, it is news of national 
importance to Catholics. 

Such is the project which has recently been instituted by the Most 
Reverend Edwin V. O’Hara, Bishop of Kansas City, Missouri. In his 
southwestern Missouri diocese of over twenty-three thousand square 
miles, Bishop O’ Hara has designated ten towns in each of which a church 
will be erected where no Catholic church has before existed. None of 
these towns has a population of twenty-five hundred; hence the project 
may be described as designed to meet rural rather than urban needs, and 
is a logical step for the prelate who founded the Catholic Rural Life 
Movement. 

Bishop O’Hara’s project has obvious implications. To the fifteen hun- 
dred Catholics who will worship in these ten churches he is indeed the 
pastor bonus. Not only will the mass and the sacramental life of the Church 
be brought within limits of what is deemed convenient in terms of coun- 
try miles, but hundreds of the faithful will at last find membership in a 
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parish, the fundamental unit of the Church militant and the“living 
microcosm of the mystical body of Christ. 

That the non-Catholics of the area are aware of the service Bishop 
O’Hara is rendering the individual communities was emphasized in one 
town where a trustee of the local Methodist congregation donated the 
land upon which the Catholic church will rise. The thinking people of 
Missouri are keenly alive to the social problems peculiar to all rural areas 
in this country, and all, regardless of creed, recognize in the Bishop’s 
project a step toward the solution of many of them. 

Bishop O’Hara has commissioned the Monterey Guild, at Portsmouth, 
Rhode Island, to supervise the entire work, together with his archi- 
tectural consultants, Julian Whittlesey and Dom Hilary Martin, O.S.B. 
These churches will, from the very beginning, be the result of collabora- 
tion — a new departure from the customary practice of “finishing” the 
building before the painter and sculptor are called upon for their part of 
the whole work. The director of the Monterey Guild and the consultants 
together have arrived at an integrated piece of work in which none of the 
arts is made subservient to another, but rather each achieves, within the 
limits of its sphere, its own proper end. 


Note: This announcement will be followed by several articles in Lrrurct- 
cat Arts dealing with the problems of the architect and of the painter as 
related to the churches referred to above. 
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About Art and Education 


‘THEODORE BRENSON 


E MUST be aware that in a final 
analysis of a creation of art we 
shall always find ourselves facing the 
indefinable; and this, in spite of the 
many and frequently ingenious theories 
_ which we have built up in our unceasing 
desire to plumb the secrets of its origin. 
Not that such aesthetic theories as try 
to establish the laws of proportion, of 
symmetry and of rhythm, the relation- 
ship of color to color, to volume, and to 
space do not help us to comprehend a 
creation of art. They do. They are in 
fact not only helpful; they are abso- 
lutely necessary if our approach io art is 
to be progressively enriched. 

We should not, however, rely upon 
these theories in the confidence that 
- they will be able to explain everything 
' to us about the ultimate creation of a 
work of art. Vast as is the field which is 
_covered by the laws of aesthetics, defini- 
tions will capture neither the basic 
origin nor the reason for a work of art’s 
becoming the reality which it is. 

As a matter of fact, the more we study 
a work of art, the wider will its frontiers 
stretch before us. Like life, it will evade 
the final explanation, forever retaining 
unto itself the essence of its being. The 
knowledge that there is a discrepancy in 
our ability to grasp the very nature of 
the creation of art engenders a dis- 
appointment deep and poignant. Never- 
theless, in the very fact that we have 
access to it lies consolation — a consola- 
tion as intense and indestructible as our 
contact with life itself. 

One of the great challenges that lies in 
‘the pursuit of art is the search for this 
access; for art, like life, holds out the 
promise of discovery to those who strug- 
_ gle toward a revelation of ultimate real- 
‘ity. To pierce the darkness with which 
its primary origin is surrounded, have 
‘we not to accept its association with a 
- divine source? The degree of this pene- 
tration will depend upon the extension 

-— both the horizontal of knowledge and 
the vertical of revelation — of which 
intelligence is capable. For it is true of 
art, as of life, that while they exist out- 
side us as well as inside us, they can be 

approached by our intelligence. 


Thus we confront the opportunities 
given to us to discern the essence of our 
existence and the creative impulse. Thus 
also the basic function of the artist- 
teacher comes into focus. What art is to 
life, so is the teaching of art to education 
in general. It is the revelation of life it- 
self in all the fullness of its transcen- 
dental significance. It is, at the same 
time, the revelation of the infinite possi- 
bilities with which man is so richly 
endowed. 

If this is so, the teaching of art assumes 
a new and enlarged form. It will con- 
sist, of course, in the teaching of the 
laws with which we have to work and 
which we will certainly develop while 
we learn from them all we can. But the 
teaching of laws will be only the back- 
ground against which our main efforts 
will be directed: to bring to life, as much 
as this may be possible, the underlying 
principle of the forces that lie latent 
within each individual. And from this 
point of view the measure of our success 
will be the degree to which we make 
students aware of the power that lies 
within them and with which they have 
to learn to work. 

There is no doubt that every artist- 
teacher will be more interested in intro- 
ducing into the teaching of art an ap- 
proach from within rather than from 
without. As long as he is among other, 
younger artist-students, this attitude 
may be assumed and will not require 
any explanation since his younger artist- 
students will already have in various 
degrees established, through the experi- 
ence of their own creative effort, contact 
with these primary forces. 


Bur OTHER STUDENTS — all 
those who are just beginning to draw, to 
paint, to carve, and are doing this dur- 
ing their college training out of curiosity 
or a vague, hardly conscious drive — 
require a different handling by the artist- 
teacher. These students can easily be 
misled and discouraged. Yet, adequately 
helped and encouraged, they can be 
brought to an awareness of the driving 
forces more or less active within them, 
with which they will eventually be able 


to establish a sincere and solid relation- 
ship that will remain a source of vitality 
through their whole life. 

All this means, of course, a very broad 
approach to art. It means certainly an 
approach that is equally at home in any 
period of man’s creative past. Interested 
in revealing the basic elements of the 
creative impulse, this approach will try 
to discover such in any period of art, no 
matter how far distant in the past it may 
be placed. It will also, by a continuous 
comparison, establish the contribution 
to art made by the most disparate people 
and nations of this globe. In this sense, 
here is an approach truly modern, for its 
essential interest lies in the study of life 
and all its implications, as revealed 
through art. It will, therefore, be an all 
important factor in that search for truth 
of which so much is being said at present. 

That art is not only delight but an 
essential expression of the constant hu- 
man drive for truth, articulated through 
visual elements, should be made more 
clear to many of our educators. To do so 
would avoid misunderstandings and 
shortcomings. It would, particularly, 
avoid trying to make art a tool for social 
purposes. Not that such an interrela- 
tionship cannot be useful. But it should 
always be based on a conception that 
would not hamper the independence 
and the vigor of the artist’s striving. It 
must not become a barrier or a stop to 
his ultimate search for truth. 

If this could be more fully under- 
stood, we should also be able to come 
closer to a new, a much more adequate 
and modern conception of religious art. 
There is no doubt that many paintings 
by Van Gogh or Rouault display a more 
real religious ardor and a deeper feeling 
of human compassion than many can- 
vases painted during the last hundred 
years with specifically religious themes. 
Perhaps spiritual vitality would be re- 
captured if only we were to become 
aware that what makes a creation of art 
become a living reality is not the subject 
of its representation, but the vital 
energy, the élan vital which has been 
transformed into matter, and this with 
such passion and compassion that it 
radiates forth from this matter, through 
every stroke of the brush or line, of the 
pencil or needle, and thus becomes again 
a spiritual power. 

What distinguishes art from purely 
spiritual contemplation is that it has, 
like life itself, to go through the meta- 
morphosis of matter, whether this be 
color, form, material, or word. But this 
intimate, this loving relationship to mat- 
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ter, this new state which the thought and 
emotion of a man have assumed, is only 
an intermediary state, revealing in per- 


durable fashion the searching power of 
mind and its continuous need for activ- 


ity and radiation. 


A Chapel Is Built 


VicToR HAMMER 


OLBSHEIM is a small village, 
about twelve miles west of Stras- 
bourg. Looking east from Kolbsheim, 
from the wheat fields and meadows 
which surround the village, the tower of 
the Strasbourg cathedral dominates the 
valley of the Rhine. This enormous 
plain, slightly undulating, slowly rises 
toward a long range of mountains, the 
Vosges, running parallel to the river. 
In fact, the village is situated where the 
ground first begins to swell. On the 
other bank of the river, far away behind 
the cathedral, a faint blue shadow 
appears on the horizon, the Black 
Forest. Against this background the 
cathedral rises out of the plain, deli- 
cately rose colored, even from such a 
distance. Huge quarries of red sand- 
stone, which is at hand everywhere, have 
furnished the building material for the 


_ cathedral, as well as for many older 


churches and buildings which dot the 
plain, the foothills, and even the tops of 
the mountains, some of them dating 
back as far as the eleventh century. 
These same quarries were used by 
the builders of the little chapel of 
Kolbsheim. 

The history of this chapel does not 
begin and end with the statement and 


description of a commission given to 


and executed by an artist. It may seem 
a different story to the various persons 
who participated in the creation and 
building of it. It is still not finished and, 
in some parts, it is likely to be changed 
whenever the present ordeal is over and 
if time for peaceful and creative work is 
again allotted to us within our lifetime. 

The parish church at Kolbsheim is 
situated at the west end of the village, 
just bordering on a big estate with its 
spacious old chateau of the seventeenth 
century. Fine terraced gardens open on 
an enchanting view of the undulating 
plain and the distant ranges of the 
Vosges, dotted below with charming 
old villages, castles, romanesque churches, 
ruins, and vineyards. The church, ac- 


cording to a custom dating from the 
time of Louis XIV, is a Simultan Kirche, 
serving both Catholics and Protestants. 
The Catholic priest, coming from out- 
side, celebrates mass in the apse or choir 
of the church where the high altar 
stands, leaving the nave to the Protes- 
tants, who hold their service later on in 
the forenoon. This practice existed all 
along the borderline, even in some 
churches in Baden, Germany. It involves 
the necessity of the priest’s removing the 
blessed sacrament when he leaves the 
church. 

When the owners of the estate became 
converted to Catholicism, they thought 
it their duty to provide shelter for the 
blessed sacrament on their own ground. 
To build a chapel where the sacrament 
could be housed during the week and 
where, occasionally, a mass could be 
celebrated — such was their ardent 
desire. We were friends from before 
their conversion and I had painted the 
portrait of the young lady of the chateau, 
a fine, charming figure, like one of the 
statues from the portal of the Strasbourg 
cathedral. When the question arose who 
should build the chapel, my friends 
dreaded the idea of employing the usual 
“ecclesiastical” architect, and I, know- 
ing that the task itself was not too com- 
plicated, offered my services in all hu- 
mility and was accepted. 

For a while I worked on a few plans, 
and then we started to build. A good 
stonemason and stonecutter were em- 
ployed, and later on two or three labor- 
ers were needed for the building of the 
walls. When these walls were high enough, 
beams and rafters of oak for the roof 
were laid by the local carpenter. In the 
meantime a young blacksmith from the 
village left his job in a factory in order to 
help us out. He forged all the iron work 
for the doors, gates, and windows, and 
was quick to learn how to do this work 
with taste and a fine feeling for form. 
The roof of the chapel is of slate; the 
underside painted by an experienced 
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local housepainter, who also tinted the 
plastered walls. Consecration by the 
Bishop of Strasbourg followed as soon as 
the stone floor and the altar were fin- — 
ished. A few days after the consecration © 
was over, I started carving the figures 
around the door, but postponed the 
carving of the figure of Christ on the 
cross above the altar. I had to return to 
Vienna to assume the duties of a pro-- 
fessorship at the Academy of Fine Arts, 
one of the oldest schools in Austria. 
Soon afterward the nazis came. Within — 
three days’ of Hitler’s arrival I was dis- 
charged. After a year and a half of 
anxious waiting, I left Austria for the - 
United States where I secretly had 
secured a job. The chapel therefore was — 
left unfinished, and the last time I saw it — 
was in 1939, on my way to Boulogne- 
sur-Mer, where we embarked, leaving 
everything behind us. 1 
i 
i 


LOOKING back at the time when the 
ditches for the foundations were being — 
dug, early in spring, when fine weather 
could be expected to prevail, when all 
around the village in the fields new life } 
sprang timidly up again, when the bang 
of the mallet on the chisels was heard _ 
continuously from six in the morning 
till late in the evening, with only short 
intervals for meal time, I recall that 
with all this poetical setting and lyrical 
noise, our workmen were continuously — 
concerned with one thing, quite differ- 
ent from all that — with the right angle, 
the square. For weeks, when preparing _ 
the stones for the foundations, walls, 
arches, and gables, they took the amor- 
phous, irregular pieces of stone dumped 
on the ground near the working place, — 
judged which part of a chosen piece 
would best serve as the base, then made 
it even, and from this started to even 
another plane, in a right angle to it 
throughout, and so forth, six times alto- 
gether on each stone. For weeks they 
were giving form to the amorphous 
mass, imparting spirit to matter. No 
doubt, for them it was a routine matter, re 
because for all their creative activity, so 
continuously exerted, they were no — 
better than the village grocer or the 
postmaster, nor had they better taste. 
They displayed a certain pride, how- 4 
ever, in their ability to use their tools _ 
effectively, and perhaps this was the — 
link between us, that made it so easy for — 
me to guide them to do their work — 
beautifully and rightly, once they. were 3 
told what it meant. 
The mason foreman assorted the 4 
finished pieces of stone according to 
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EXTERIOR VIEW, MAIN 
‘PORTAL, AND PLOT 
PLAN OF CATHOLIC 
CHAPEL AT KOLBS- 
HEIM, ALSACE, 
FRANCE, DESIGNED 
AND EXECUTED BY 
VICTOR HAMMER 
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FORM ANALYSIS OF 
THE CHAPEL FACADE 


(ABOVE) THE CHAPEL AS IT LOOKED DURING 

CONSTRUCTION. (RIGHT) MAIN ALTAR AND 

SKETCH SHOWING PROJECTED CORPUS FOR 

CRUCIFIX. NOTE SIZE OF CRUCIFIX IN RELA- 
TION TO TABERNACLE 
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_ their beauty in form and color, and set 


the best ones aside to be used on the 
facade. When the foundations had been 


_ thrust down deep in the womb of mother 


earth, the walls grew slowly from the 
ground. The laying of the cornerstone, 


_ though not the occasion of a formal 


ceremony, was an event tinged with awe 


_ for those who witnessed it. The growth 
_ of the walls out of the hidden founda- 
tions, slowly rising up into the light of 
' their determined height, the setting of 


_ the beams and rafters, the covering of 
_ the roof, the laying of the stone floor and 


the altar steps, the erection of the altar 


~ table with tabernacle and cross — all 
_ this was finally crowned by the conse- 


cration of our common work to the 


_ powers of love and light. What we had 
_ taken from the earth, shapeless, obeying 
only the law of gravitation, was given 


__ back to the earth purified, every bit of it 
- imbued with the form of the human 
- mind, shaped with love and care and 
_ meant to sing the praise of God for years 
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to come. 
To counteract the innate tendency of 


_ the raw material to disintegrate again 


into its natural form or shapelessness, we 


- had already forced upon each element 


__ of the building the geometrical form of 
_ the human mind (the mysterious fact of 
crystallization) and finally we bound all 
_ these elements together by the visual 


gesture of profiles and ornamentation, 


_ thus imparting spiritual life to dead 
matter. 


While working on the plans and pre- 


paring for the building, I never gave a 


thought to architectural style. The 


_ forms all grew out of necessity. The 
_ main form, sculptural in character, a 


prism with a quarter prism on top (see 


eA 


illustration) was simple and clear enough. 
_ The protruding door and sidewalls man- 
 ifested themselves as accentuating ele- 
_ ments at first glance. To emphasize the 


edges and unite the smaller units by 


‘means of profile and ornament was a 
matter of course for anybody who uses 
his eyes for vision and not as a pretext 


for verbal structures. So I cannot judge 
about the “‘beauty” of my work, it 


: ~ simply had to be done that way — though 


I would like to change certain minor 


_ things now, if I should ever have the 
_ chance to do so. 


There was, however, a religious, 
though not specifically Christian, ele- 
ment in our method of building. I 
perhaps felt it more strongly than any 
of my co-workers.’ I was so aware of it 
all the time that it assumed a symbolic 
meaning. The consecration of the fin- 


ished building was only the last refine- 
ment of this meaning, a refinement well 
established in the tradition of the Church. 
There were the hidden foundations in 
the dark, the walls in close union grow- 
ing out from them into the light; there 
was the geometrical form, a mystery in 
itself. Frankly, I can never look at a 
natural crystal without growing amaze- 
ment. Blind nature, deep in the dark, 
under terrific pressure, produces under 
certain circumstances these perfect forms 
which are in fact the visual images of the 
human mind. There was constantly the 
right angle to which we always have to 
adhere in order to maintain equilibrium, 
the right angle with its inescapable moral 
implications. All this is the spiritual core 
of the building. 

These right methods of work have to 
be kept alive in a world of prefabricated 
churches and houses, because they alone, 
through their spiritual values and pow- 
ers, guarantee the durability of build- 
ings. They create a past. No prefabri- 
cated house or church will create a past 
for the nation; they are all rubbish piles 
from the beginning, veritable demolish- 
ables and demountables. It is not the best 
equipment, the good training or the 
holiness of the workman which turn out 
good work; even so, the Church ordains 
priests for the holy service as mediators 
between laymen and God, though she 
knows that most of them are sinners. 

The right methods of work are the 
creative methods. This can only mean 
that we take full responsibility for the 
work we do. Consequently we must do it 
from beginning to end and do it well. 
The stone cutter, not the architect, 
shapes the stones, therefore he is respon- 
sible for them. The architect shapes the 
whole with the elements well-made; he 
is responsible for the whole which he has 
thought of beforehand. Everything is 
created for a particular occasion, then 
worked out from beginning to end. It 
will live, it will be scarred, it will be 
ruined, but it will live, even as a ruin. 
What about prefabricated houses or 
churches? Who indeed takes the respon- 
sibility for them? 


WITH ALL that has been said until 
now I might be suspected of advocating 
a return to handicraft and abolition of 
the machine. Though there is undoubt- 
edly great attractiveness in the thought 
of such an absolute return to former 
methods of work, a return to a creative 
attitude in production, I nevertheless 
think it should not be attempted. 

Since the first fall of man and the 


two-fold curse inflicted on mankind, 
Christ has come and has opened to us 
the road to redemption. If we earnestly 
seek we can be redeemed; with the help 
of the saints and the Church we can 
again be admitted to the presence of 
God. But the second part of the curse is 
still valid: in the sweat of thy brow shalt 
thou eat bread, and in sorrow thou shalt 
bring forth children. God, in His kind- 
ness has given unto us also the blessing 
of knowledge. He has given us science 
and with it has placed in our hands the 
power to redeem ourselves from the 
second part of His curse. But God has 
not given science to us in order that we 
should again feel satanic pride in our 
achievements and forget Him as our 
creator. If our methods of work are such 
as to attain only material comforts and 
ends, we will be and already are pun- 
ished for this our sin. Only if we keep 
our methods of work creative, following 
God’s example to create form out of 
chaos we may profit from science and be 
relieved from the drudgery of work. 
Machines should be invented and used 
with only this end in mind, not for gain- 
ing worldly profit and power. Then and 
only then will men be able to use ma- © 
chinery for themselves and machinery 
will no longer enslave men. Of all the 
possibilities of using scientific inven- 
tions for this end, and in this direction, I 
shall give only one instance to show 
what I mean. 

The Church insists that the divine 
service, the holy Mass, be celebrated 
while at least two candles are burning on 
the altar. She also insists on the eternal 
lamp before the blessed sacrament. Why 
is this? Because the candle is the perfect 
symbol of life. It burns itself completely 
out, but in so doing it gives forth light. 
This symbolizes exactly man’s nature 
and destiny according to God’s inten- 
tion. Why does the Church reject the 
electric light on the altar, as a substitute 
for the candle, while mass is celebrated? 
We can argue that the electric light is 
also God’s light; why not use it instead 
of the old-fashioned candle? Because the 
electric light, with its complicated and 
imperfect mechanism, the power station 
far away, the wire transmission, the 
plugs and the bulbs, does not symbolize 
life. When science and technology are 
able to do away with wire, that perfect 
symbol of the modern civilization in 
which we are entangled, and draw 
electric light out of the air in a steady, 
innocuous, shining phenomenon, with- 
out a complicated contrivance, and 
available to everybody at no cost and 
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for no one’s profit or material gain, then 
and only then will it be what it ought to 
be, in harmony with the will of God. 


Recent Publications 


PROBLEMS OF WORSHIP. English 
Prayer Books: an Introduction to the Litera- 
ture of Christian Worship. By Stanley Mor- 
son. Cambridge, at the University Press: 
New York, Macmillan. $1.75. 

Here is a little book as bold as it is 
clear, as thorough as it is challenging. 
Bold, in the postwar planning of its 
English editors, who know that renew- 
ing the face of the earth will require 
closer bonds between religious beliefs 
and worship, and between the expres- 
sion of worship and the other tasks of 
modern life. To provide the surest ap- 
proach to the big problem it is proposed 
to explore, in a series of little books, all 
phases of the social needs of modern 
worship. This first book of the series 
studies the origin and development of 
the service books used by all the Chris- 
tian bodies in Great Britain. The book is 
precious for its extraordinary clarity, 
conciseness, thoroughness. The editors 
are happy indeed to have secured the 
services here of the Catholic layman, 
Mr Stanley Morison, who for years has 
been historian of and typographical ad- 
viser to the London Times, as well as 
filling the same advisory post at Cam- 
bridge University Press, to say nothing 
of his being lecturer there on bibliog- 
raphy. He here discloses himself as a 
masterful historian of Christian worship 
itself, as distinguished from the books 
used in its presentation. The book, 
finally, is a challenge for the vigorous 
prosecution of that social goal of the 
liturgical movement, to make worship 
“more vital for more people .. . ex- 
pressing faith and worship in contem- 
porary terms, as the final justification of 
the study of prayer books and the litera- 
ture of prayer books.” 

No short sketch of the history of 
Catholic worship known to us can com- 
pare with this for marshaling abundant 
matter in crystal-clear perspectives. Be- 
sides the landmarks always dealt with 
one here finds information about a 
hundred things ordinarily passed over in 
silence, as for instance, accounts of the 
small altar-missals and rituals brought 
into England by the ‘“‘Saint Omer Semi- 
nary priests.” If one recalls that the 
range of service books used by Angli- 
cans, Presbyterians, Baptists, Congre- 


gationalists, Evangelicals, Methodists, 
Unitarians, and lesser derived groups, is 
all likewise catalogued in concise fash- 
ion, it will be seen what a handy orienta- 
tion tool is here provided. 

A few citations will illustrate the 
author’s gifts. What a lot of history is 
packed into this summation: 


There is no evidence in the sixteenth century 
that the people wanted their service-books 
changed. Their religion was altered for them by 
the monarchs. Henry VIII made them Angli- 
can in 1531; Edward VI forced them into a 
more up-to-date and Protestant brand of 
Anglicanism in 1549; Queen Mary turned 
them back to Popery in 1553; Queen Elizabeth 
back again to Protestantism in 1559. Parlia- 
ment made Presbyterians of them in 1643 and 
Charles II Anglicans once more in 1662. In 
1688, the English, growing tired of changing 
their religion at the will of their monarch, 
changed their monarch rather than put up 
with any more of it. Since then their religion 
has been “Protestant,” that is, a religion chosen 
by the individual according to his personal 
*‘feeling.” 


The expert typographer’s appraisal of 
current Catholic service books is given 
in connection with the far-reaching 
influence of Prosper Guéranger: 


It was equally against a decadent typographi- 
cal presentation of the liturgy, among other 
abuses mentioned above, that Dom Guéranger 
protested by his life and works. His Institutions 
Liturgiques, which include three chapters on the 
design, publication, and correction of liturgical 
books before and after the invention of print- 
ing, was not unavailing. The influence of the 
Institutions was responsible for a great improve- 
ment in the physical production of books of the 
Latin rite. The improvement was permanent. 
The books of the present day . . . may at 
least be said to be creditable. The creation of a 
sound liturgical style, at once traditional in es- 
sentials and contemporary in details, is not an 
easy matter. The artistic problem cannot even 
now be said to have been solved. The French 
editions remain the least satisfactory. The edi- 
tions of Désclee of Tournai, resolutely gothic in 
style, though printed in roman type as regards 
their body, are excellent pieces of design. . . . 
[In 1882] Henri and Jules Désclee . . . turned 
to the creation of a printing office with the am- 
bition of publishing editions of the liturgy in 
accordance with what they deemed the highest 
standards of Christian art. . . . The German 
editions, that is, those of Pustet, of Ratisbon, 
then began to improve. Those published since 
1883 (when the Redemptorist Father Schmalz] 
began to contribute his illustrations) are worth 
attention. The books of Dessain, of Malines, 
combine a diluted early nineteenth century 
type of illustration with a type-page pleasantly 
composed in a good old style roman. The 
typography of the Vatican Press has been 
steadily improving in recent years. 


Elsewhere the Maria Laach missal of a 
few years ago is noted and characterized 
as being more striking than successful, a 
verdict many priests would underwrite. 

The book’s special plea comes right 


at the end, where the author argues 
for the careful arrangement and in- 
troduction of services for special groups 
and special occasions. This is obviously 
one of the greatest goals of the liturgical 
movement, and no little thought has 
been given to it among its Catholic 
promotors: for instance, Father Joseph — 
A. Jungmann, S.J., has studied in detail - 
the traditions to be followed in arrang-— 
ing such special “‘occupational” services. 3 
Mr Morison provides some samples of © 
such services that have been conspicu- 
ously successful, and he finds his ample — 
history at his elbow in urging his con-— 
clusions. Again, a good argument a 
fortiori he finds in the Church’s lavish — 
provision for blessings for the tools and 
things of modern work: if for the tools, 
how much more for the workers? 4 
The current Rituale Romanum, for instance, pro- : 
vides hundreds of blessings for every ‘“‘blessed”’ 
occasion and thing which the layman, qua lay- — 


man, experiences and needs in his, or her, life. — 
But, while the Rituale is not rich in vocational © 
blessings, the religious and social value of 
secular work is recognized. . . . It is obvious : 
that a rite which already authorizes blessings 
with proper collects and responses, as benedictio 
navis, and viae ferreae, and telegraphi; also of of- 
ficinae librariae and machinae typographicae, of — 
machinae ad excitand amlucem electricam, will not 
refuse it to the services drafted . . . for mari- 
ners, book-sellers, printers, telegraphers, air- : 
pilots, electricians: in short for separate and 
“direct” services for men and women organized 
according to their occupation and crafts. 


Did we say we recommend this book? ~ 
GERALD ELxarp, S.J. _ 
St. Mary's, Kansas. 


THE EAGLE AND THE DOVE. By 
V. Sackville-West. New York, Doubleday, 
Doran. $2.50. 


This is an extraordinarily brilliant 
study of two Carmelite saints: the great 
Spanish reformer, Saint Teresa of Avila, 
and the gentle young French saint, who 
died less than a half century ago, 
Thérése of Lisieux. It is characterized 
by scrupulous honesty in the marshaling 
of facts and by mature humility in its 
attempt to understand the facts. The 
style is of rare clarity and charm. The 
lives of the saints have given rise to a 
considerable literature, but it must be 
acknowledged that the quality of this 
literature has seldom been of high in- 
tellectual or artistic merit. There are _ 
exceptions, of course, especially the lives _ 
of saints who have been outstandingly _ 
important in the history of human — 
thought, such as Augustine and Aquinas. 
Great mystics like John of the Cross and 
Teresa of Avila have also fared better — 
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than most of the saints. In spite of the 
literature that already exists about Saint 
Teresa, Miss Sackville-West’s work 
bears the unmistakable stamp of high 
achievement. Our civilization has be- 
come increasingly secular and readers 
of professed discrimination have not, 
in recent years, been.inclined to regard 
accounts of sanctity as altogether com- 
patible with their tastes. Such readers 
are apt to find The Eagle and the Dove a 
- revelation. 

Saint Teresa of Avila, the subject of 
the first half of this ““double biography,” 
enjoys a preéminent position in the 

| literature of mysticism. One may, how- 
ever, be permitted the suspicion that to 
the general cultivated reader, her name 
is much better known than either her 
writings or the details of her astonish- 
“ingly active life. Miss Sackville-West is 
not particularly concerned with the 
writings of this profound Spanish mystic, 
but in her general study she gives them 
incidental attention. Her observations 
are of no slight merit. This brief account 
of Saint Teresa’s vigorous prose is a 
simple but genuinely illuminating in- 
troduction to the nature and ideals of 
mysticism and is at the same time 
"a sensitive appraisal of the value of 
_ Teresa’s writings in the understanding 
of her complex personality. Of a special 
excellence are the comments on the 
“shimmering beauty’? of the saint’s 
_ imagery. 
In Teresa of Avila is found “the 
oddest mixture between the most ab- 
_ struse mystical life and rough common 
sense in trying to deal with it.” Miss 
Sackville-West has succeeded in vividly 
depicting this curious combination of 
the active and the contemplative life. 
She brings us to a heightened under- 
standing of the spiritual richness of the 
- saint and she also gives us a remarkably 
lively portrait of a strong, intelligent, 
forthright, witty, and altogether charm- 
‘ing woman. It is a magnificent picture 
of a magnificent person. 

The character of Thérése of Lisieux 
has none of the complexity of the Spanish 
Teresa. To sophisticated taste, there isa 
sugary quality to the young French 
saint, a fundamental childishness that 
shows to disadvantage beside the ma- 
_ turity and the rugged intellectual strength 
of Teresa. Miss Sackville-West, how- 
ever, never underestimates the impor- 
tance of Saint Thérése, and she shows 
a vital awareness of the magnificent 
ambition inherent in “the little way of 
perfection.” She pays tribute to the 
deep courage of Saint Thérése and 


points out that it would be a shallow 
spirit “which peered exclusively and 
with a dismissive irritation at Thérése’s 
mannerisms, for the tough core of hero- 
ism is there.”’ It is no small part of Miss 
Sackville-West’s achievement that she 
has emphasized this tough core which 
has lain too long concealed beneath the 
sticky sentimentalism that surrounds the 
saint. It is also evidence of the author’s 
understanding that she does not utterly 
condemn this sentimentalism; she is 
conscious of what we may call the social 
importance of Thérése and realizes that 
her simplicity makes her ‘‘a very use- 
fully intelligible link between common 
humanity and the higher revelation.” 
The Eagle and the Dove is subtitled ‘‘A 
Study in Contrasts.’ With remarkable 
economy of exposition Miss Sackville- 
West sets the proud, violent, and intense 
civilization of sixteenth-century Spain 
over against the bourgeois atmosphere 
of nineteenth-century provincial France. 
This competent description of the cul- 
tural backgrounds of the two Carmelite 
saints is of immeasurable assistance in 
understanding their respective voca- 
tions. Not least of Miss Sackville-West’s 
concerns is this concept of vocation. 


“Vocation is a word,” she writes, ‘cand 


a beautiful one; and no word has ever 
come into existence save to express a 
reality which must be named.” 

The style of The Eagle and the Dove is 
restrained and unpretentious and has 
the flawlessness of taste that always 
characterizes its author’s work. Although 
the study sedulously avoids the senti- 
mentalism that too often intrudes itself 
into accounts of the saints, it is never- 
theless deeply reverent. Although a quiet 
book, not a few readers will find it 
exciting. 

GROVER CRONIN, JR. 
New Orleans. 


RHYTHMIQUE GREGORIENNE. By 
Dom G. Mercure, O.S.B. The Benedictine 
Monks of Saint-Benott-du-Lac, Province of 
Quebec, Canada. $2.50. 

All who are interested in the move- 
ment to restore Gregorian chant to its 
rightful place as the official music of the 
Church — and their number is steadily 
growing — will hail with pleasure this 
substantial contribution to the move- 
ment. The appearance of this book is 
especially welcome as it carries with it 
the prestige of its author who is by his 
own confession a disciple of Dom Gué- 
ranger and is now in the centre of great 
Gregorian activity in Canada. 


Delightful in format, the work is in- 
tended to serve as a textbook: there are 
review questions at the end of the prin- 
cipal sections and a supplementary, 
more extended list of questions at the 
end of the book. For the benefit of stu- 
dents also there is given on an inserted 
card a series of interpretative comments 
such as a choir-director would use in 
rehearsing a group for performance. 
These comments are numbered for ref- 
erence to the places in the chant to 
which they apply. As the chants form a 
repertory which has been reproduced 
on records by the monks of Saint-Benoit- 
du-Lac, a very lively means of study is 
thus provided. 

But the usefulness of the book is by no 
means limited to the classroom. One 
who is interested in the tonal art which 
has taken its name from Pope Saint 
Gregory will find a reading of the vol- 
ume well worth while. The chapters on 
the Gregorian modes and on the rhythm 
as restored by research at Solesmes are 
particularly illuminating. In the study 
of the rhythm Dom Mercure leads us, 
by a happy inspiration, from the con- 
sideration of a piece of chant as a whole 
to the rhythmic function of the least 
part, step by step. This procedure gives 
a profound insight into the workings of 
that unifying principle which is rhythm 
within the chants of the Gregorian 
treasury. 

The presentation of the modes demon- 
strates very clearly both the influence of 
Greek musical theory on the tonal warp 
of the chant and the modifications this 
influence underwent. The author ar- 
rives at a very lucid explanation of the 
Gregorian modes by dint of making a 
distinction between fundamental and 
final on the one hand and dominant and 
reciting-tone on the other; a distinction 
apparently the result of intensive study 
of Greek modal theory. By this means he 
has been able to clarify much that was 
cloudy in the analysis of the modes of 
certain chants. In fact here as else- 
where, notably in the opening historical 
sketch, where to be sure the purpose of 
the book dictates a condensation, one 
could wish that the author had not been 
led by considerations of the limitation of 
space in a technical manual to suppress 
reference to his sources. 

Many who have heard the records 
made by the Benedictine monks of 
Solesmes were struck with the elasticity 
of the length of pause at the end of a 
musical phrase, so that they will be pre- 
pared for Dom Mercure’s statement that 
as a rule the full bar at the end of a 
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phrase permits a silence of two pulses; 
but they may be surprised to learn that 
a half-bar permits a silence of one pulse. 
To be sure, this permission is not always 
taken, and the author makes plain with 
many a warning the difficulty of for- 
mulating a hard and fast rule for the 
length of pauses. Yet much in this re- 
gard may be learned from listening to 
the records made by the Saint Benoit 
monks, in which a masterly use of the 
pauses is made, and comparing with the 
notations on the music reproduced in 
this volume. 

It is by all means to be hoped that 
this work will soon be translated into 
English and so be a vehicle for the 
propagation in this country of that 
glorious revival instigated over forty 
years ago by Pope Pius X. And in its 
new tongue it is also to be hoped that 
the many forceful and imaginative dia- 
grams which now enrich the book will 
be retained. 

FrEDERIC RUTLEDGE DALY 
Pius X School of Liturgical Music. 


THE RISE OF MUSIC IN THE AN- 
CIENT WORLD, EAST AND WEST. 
By Curt Sachs. New York, W. W. Norton. 
$5.00. 

This learned author has much to his 
credit, as is well known to the general 
reader, but this, his latest creation, is 
unique in that it would seem to be the 
first of its kind in the field of antiquity. 
In the admirable and illuminating pref- 
ace he says: “In studying this first 
attempt at a synthesis, the reader should 
not forget that this book treats of the 
rise of music in the ancient world and 
consequently is little concerned with 
the practice, the conceptions, and the 
misconceptions of mediaeval and mod- 
ern Oriental music, except in so far as 
they throw light on antiquity. . . .” 

To the avid reader it may be of use 
to quote the titles of the seven sections, 
so that he may know what priceless 
revelations are in store for him. The 
first deals with ““The Origins of Music” 
while the second is “The Western 
Orient.” The third is ‘‘East Asia”? and 
the fourth is devoted exclusively to 
“India.” The fifth to “Greece and 
Rome” and the sixth is “The Greek 
Heritage.” The last is ‘Europe and the 
Road to Major and Minor.”’ While the 
final chapter will undoubtedly attract the 
greatest number of readers, it is section 
two, “High Civilization and Music,” 
that will arouse the interest of the read- 
ers of LiruRGICAL ARTs, inasmuch as the 
**Music in the Bible” and “The Temple 


in Jerusalem’ are more closely con- 
nected with that liturgical music we 
are now sponsoring. Without distracting 
the reader from the excellencies of Curt 
Sachs’s latest ‘“‘child,” it may not be out 
of place to mention that it is in the last 
verse of the Gospel of Luke that we dis- 
cover the connecting link, the musical 
conjunction, as it were, between Jewish 
and Christian sacred musics, on which 
subject much needs to be written. 

This reviewer respectfully suggests 
that the actual origin of music is not so 
obscure as some would have us believe. 
We are indebted to a local divine for 
saying: ‘Where there is religion, there is 
faith, and where there is faith, there 
must be a mystery.” In the History of 
Sacred Music written and published in 
Boston almost a century ago by Nathan- 
iel Gould, we are reminded it was God 
Himself Who, in the seventh verse of the 
thirty-eighth chapter of Job, told this 
‘‘man of patience” that at the Creation 
of this beautiful world “the morning 
stars sang together and all the sons of 
God shouted for joy,” from which 
authentic testimony we became ac- 
customed to speak of the divine art of 
music. In the same book this statement 
is intensified by a reverently beautiful 
poem by the author’s daughter, which 
would bear reprinting, but lack of space 
forbids. 

Curt Sachs’s book is of that kind 
which will soon find its way onto the 
shelves of every public library, where 
the popular books of the day are ready 
for the average reader who cares for 
such things, as well as for those whose 
profession requires such information. 
The learned author deserves to be 
ranked with those who have rendered 
signal service to their country. 

BECKET GIBBS 
New York, N. Y. 


AN OUTLINE HISTORY OF THE 
CHURCH BY CENTURIES. By Joseph 
McSorley, C.S.P. Saint Louis, B. Herder 
Book Company. $7.50. 

Nothing has been more harmful to 
the Catholic Church than ignorance 
and insufficient knowledge. Further- 
more, an understanding of the Church’s 
doctrines is conditioned by knowledge. 
In order to appreciate her mission and 
achievements, the Church must also be 
seen against the large historical back- 
ground of paganism, the Roman Em- 
pire, the rise and fall of nations, political 
life, and changes in the social order. 
Bearing all these in mind, the author 
of this book has embarked upon the 


task of outlining a realistic view of the 
history of the Church — modern in its 
approach and satisfying the needs of 
both the general reader and the student. 
For purposes of clarity and conven- 
ience (divisions always plague the 
writers of historical texts) the author 
encompasses this outline history within 
four periods of five centuries and de- 
votes one chapter to each century. The 
consistent breakdown of the chapters — 
into the political background which sets” 
the stage; then the consideration of the 
Church herself: the papacy, Catholic 
life, doctrine, discipline, practice; the 
opposition to her mission: persecutions, 
heresies; and, finally, the expansion of 
the Church through her missionaries —! 
is of inestimable value to the student 
and the curious reader. , 
Within this scheme Father McSorley 
unfolds a panorama of events absolutely 
devoted to the truth, utilizing all the 
accredited sources for his material. The 
author’s patience, scholarship, and wide! 
recognition as a historian, his many 
years of experience as a teacher of 
church history, are evident throughout. 
A series of simplified charts and maps, 
used throughout this book, illustrate thes 
expansion of the Church and the growth 
and divisions of empires and nations. A t 
time chart at the end of every chapel 
lists important ecclesiastical dates and 
events. The development of Catholich 
doctrine is also outlined by centuries in 
a practical and clear manner, giving 
date, author, source, and subject. For ex- 
ample, in the year 414 Saint Innocent I 
wrote a letter on the forms of baptism. 
Here, then, is a guide to the student of — 
theology who wants to study the writing 
of the Church Fathers. 
The majority of writers on Church © 
history are European, hence the expan- _ 
sion of the Church in the New World 
has seldom been desirably outlined. — 
Theodore Maynard has recently written _ 
The Story of American Catholicism. Father — 
McSorley brings events up to 1942. 
The reader of this book will have evi- 
dence sufficient to believe that the only 
society which has lived through the 
centuries to the present day will live for- 
ever. But rather than speculate on the © 
future of the Church, it is well to heed 
the advice of the American Bishops: | 
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“Christianity faces today its most serious 
crisis since the Church came out of the _ 
catacombs.” Father McSorley’s book — 
will help us to face this crisis by means of 
a thorough knowledge of past history. 
JosEPH AsCHERL _ 
Brooklyn, N. Y. | 
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Mosaic in sanctuary of Saint Mary’s Church, Taylorville, Illinois. The Reverend George Powell, Pastor. 
This mosaic was designed and executed by the Ravenna Company under the direction of Emil Frei and 
Robert Harmon. It is set in a blue ground which is made of coarse brown sand, cement, and lime-proof pig- 
ments. The circular wall of the sanctuary is so used in the composition that the figure of Christ embraces 
the altar and welcomes the people. Various aspects of the nature of Our Lord are shown throughout the 
design. For example, Christ the King, Christ the Good Shepherd, His Sacred Heart and His Crucifixion. These 
are in themselves great aspects of the nature of Christ, yet fail to impart to us the fullness of His being. He is 
the Good Shepherd, the Sacred Heart, the King and the Crucified, but, above all, He is the whole Christ. 


